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regards the dying man with keen curiosity. A priest holds to the 
sufferer's lips the consecrated wafer, while his wife, kneeling beside 
him with one hand veiling her eyes, holds up before him a cruci- 
fix. A group of women in the foreground, shrinking away in ter- 
ror, is wonderfully painted. In the background at one side is visi- 
ble the form of a wounded republican soldier. It is hardly pos- 
sible to speak in terms of too high praise of this noble work, which 
is undoubtedly one of the finest historical pictures from the pencil 
of an American that has ever been on view in Paris. Those 
among the great French artists who have seen it have been loud 
in their praise. It ought to be purchased for some one of our 
American Art-institutions, the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, since the dead artist was a Philadelphian. 

The other large work represents a group of Breton fishermen 
telling the story of their perils to a cluster of peasant-women be- 
side a vast old fireplace piled with blazing logs. Among the 
smaller pictures, one represents a peasant-mother turning her 
head over her shoulder to meet the kiss of her little child ; the 
pose of her hands folded in her lap is marvellously natural and 
unforced. The colouring of this picture is remarkable for its 



warmth and richness. Then there is a group of peasant-boys 
teaching a patient old dog to stand on his hind-legs and to hold a 
trumpet in his mouth ; an old woman telling a tragic story to a 
startled-looking party of young girls ; two peasant-maidens in a 
studio investigating a picture, and two or three life-sized heads of 
wonderful strength of execution. Nor does this brief list give all 
the finished pictures that are on view, while as to the sketches, 
studies, and unfinished works, their name is legion, showing how 
untiring was the busy hand so untimely stayed by the cold clutch 
of death. 

The characteristic of Wylie's genius was strength. The slight- 
est sketch from his pencil shows a vigorous and intelligent grasp 
of the subject. His personages live ; they are individual human 
beings and not conventional ideals or dressed-up models. He 
transferred to canvas the life that was around him — the Breton 
peasant, the fisher-women, the sturdy toilers of the sea and of the 
shore. His colouring and style were all his own. His was the 
originality of genius, and in his untimely death American Art has 
sustained a well-nigh irreparable loss. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 




jlT is, we think, apparent to any one interested in 
the development of American Art that the ele- 
venth exhibition of the Water-Colour Society 
marks an era in its history, and has a decided 
significance. In view of the discussion, periodi- 
cally revived, as to the functions and limitations 
of water-colour painting, the commentary now 
afforded is, to say the least of it, striking. There is to us an un- 
questionable mistake committed by those artists who strive to 
make water-colours usurp the functions of oils, and are not con- 
tent with the legitimate results obtainable from aquarelles. Their 
mistake should be rendered very palpable to them, and the scales 
fall from their eyes, when they look at the contributions of such 
men as Mr. Swain Gifford, Mr. Wyant, and Mr. Eakins, to the pre- 
sent exhibition. In mentioning these three names no invidious 
distinctions are intended. Other artists are represented by good 
work ; and, since the true province of criticism is to point out the 
best, and only incidentally discover blemishes and obstructing ele- 
ments, we trust to do them justice : but these three artists are 
typical of a principle, and, as we think, prove our case. It can 
hardly be questioned that water-colour painting is in its sphere 
every whit as earnest as oil-painting, but it has its very well-de- 
fined limitations, and the painters above mentioned illustrate its 
scope. 

Having said so much, we may turn to consider this exhibition 
more categorically, and at the outset it may be said that the hang- 
ing-committee has done its work faithfully and well, even though 
exception might be taken to the positions accorded to a few works. 
• In the north room hang a number of large works by those art- 
ists who have come to be regarded as the main props of the Water- 
Colour Society, and who feel themselves bound, it would appear, 
to excel at least in quantity. Mr. W. T. Richards contributes a 
transcript of ' Paradise Rocks,' near Newport (5), which has more 
breadth than his ordinary work, with a truth of local colour and a 
well-rendered distance, but we find a want of meaning and sympa- 
thy in it. As a work of Art we much prefer the same artist's 
' Almy's Pond ' (410), which hangs in the corridor. Mr. A. F. 
Bellows, again, displays some thoroughly pleasing qualities in his 
' New England Homestead ' (36), which is permeated by a harmo- 
nious, quiescent sentiment, but it is overwrought, lacks both free- 
dom and precision, and oversteps the proper limitations of water- 
colour. We hardly see why Mr. Bellows will not consent to do 
such work as his ' Study from Nature ' (97) and, in a less degree, 
his ' English Wayside Inn ' (48) prove him capable of. Mr. Wy- 
ant has fallen into a similar error in his largest example, ' Remi- 
niscence of the Connecticut ' (43), but in his smaller contributions 
he more than retrieves himself, and honestly recants. The large 



work has, undoubtedly, a poetry and a landscape meaning such as 
all this artist's work possesses. The relation and subtilty of tone 
are admirable, but these qualities are better exemplified by ' An 
Adirondack Lake-Scene' (86). 'Mountains in Kerry' (434) and 
' Landscape ' (140) are, however, the pictures by Mr. Wyant on 
which we rest our argument. There are a freedom, a sweetness, 
a purity in them which are to be felt as Nature's, and have her 
genuine charm ; and often, in looking at these and similar works, 
Rossetti's lines are recalled to us, descriptive of — 

" .... a covert place 
Where you might think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk . . . and old dew, 
And your own footsteps meeting you." 

Mr. Samuel Colman's ' Cathedral of Quimper, Brittany ' (57) 
is excellent as a piece of decorative work, and the figures in the 
street are well grouped. We could wish that the architectural feel- 
ing in the upper portion of the main edifice were more adequately 
expressed. The same artist's 'Study from Nature' (188) and ' In 
the Meadows, Connecticut ' (276) are freer and smack less of man- 
nerism. They, too, possess that sentiment of Nature which, to our 
mind, has infinitely more value than the expression of mere deco- 
rative effect — a sentiment which R. M. Shurtleff conveys very truly 
in his contributions this year. His ' Quiet Morning ' (54), ' Sep- 
tember ' (56), and ' October ' (58), do not merely indicate decided 
progress on the artist's part, but prove in addition an absolute 
Art-value, ' September ' especially being very tender and charm- 
ing. 

Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has, like Mr. Colman, a leaning towards 
architectural subjects. His ' Market-Day by the Cathedral-Steps 
in Brittany' (179) is a vigorous drawing with a strong sky, quite 
satisfying in architectural treatment and excellent in colour. To 
our thinking it is ahead of his ' Visit to the Cobblers of Boufarik, 
Algiers ' (145), a subject more suitable for treatment in oil-colours. 
The suggestion of barbaric character is very good, however, and 
Mr. Tiffany contrives to lay on the opaque colour with fine effect. 

In looking at Mr. Farrer's ' Quiet Pool ' (130), which is his best 
work, we regret that its true feeling is marred by a linear preci- 
sion and lack of breadth which weaken its sentiment to us. Its 
colour and relation are, nevertheless, harmonious and sweet. 

The west room contains those pictures of Mr. R. Swain Gif- 
ford 's of which it would be difficult to speak too highly. ' The Home 
of the Gulls ' (209), ' The Shore of Nonquitt, Massachusetts ' (243), 
and ' The Salt- Vats at Dartmouth, Massachusetts ' (258), especially 
the last mentioned, are strong, free, and broad in painting, with a 
thorough atmospheric motion and healthy breath. Preferring 
these works as we do to the same artist's ' Venice ' (17). in the 
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north room, we may yet congratulate him on his unconventional 
treatment of the lagoon, accustomed as we are to have it invari- 
ably enveloped in a hot, sultry atmosphere much more meretricious 
than honest. Mr. Gifford has escaped the rut, given us translu- 
cent water, fine colour, and yet we are not uncomfortably op- 
pressed and hot. 

Two small landscapes, by N. Stacquet (no and ii6), the latter 
a snow-scene, have doubtless caught the eye of artists, and will 
hold it. They are so exquisitely suggestive and so full of sentient 
charm, that again and again we turn to them for relief. Between 
them hangs ' A Canal in Holland ' (113), by Priquereau, also very 
good in its purity and transparency, although we do not esteem 
it as highly as the broadly-handled and effective marine by P. I. 
Clays, in the north room. These suggest Arthur Quartley's ' Push- 
ing off the Seine-Boats, Long Island Shore ' (133), which is breezy 
and strong. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith is seen at his strongest in charcoal, in 
which he excels, but his 'Looking seaward' (180) is a well-bal- 
anced composition, and not devoid of landscape meaning, with 
perchance a slight want of aerial feeling. His ' Old Smithy ' (90) 
is likewise a good example, vigourous, broad, and picturesque, 
although the artist runs the risk of diffusiveness by working over 
such large surfaces. Mr. H. W. Robbins is represented by ' A 
New England Homestead,' the crisp rendering of foliage in which 
is admirable ; and we would be fain not to omit mention of 
Mr. Harry Fenn's ' Lower Soko, Tangiers, Morocco ' (63), admi- 
rable in its tone of colour and aerial lightness, or of Mr. vSartain's 
'Canal in Venice' (16), a well-drawn and charming study, the 
water in which might be more transparent. Two transcripts of 
studio-interiors — those of Berne-Hellecour and J. G. Vibert — are 
very interesting in more ways than one. The painter is M. D. 
Bourgoin, and the lavish and prodigal colour and component ap- 
pointments of these studios are excellently rendered, if not always 
pleasant, though one of them, that of Berne-Hellecour, is strange- 
ly out of drawing. The treatment of this class of subject, however 
interesting and decorative, is not, to our thinking, high Art. 

Let us turn now immediately to the examples of figure-painting 
which the exhibition affords. Mr. William Magrath is recognised 
as one of our leading men in this department, and his contribu- 
tions to the Water-Colour Society have always been considerable. 
His ' Gathering Kelp ' is a finished and forcible portrait of an Irish 
girl, full of character and sweet in colour. We prefer it to the 
same artist's ' Spring ' (114), which has a certain weakness about 
the eyes, although in tone and sentiment it is capital. Mr. Ma- 
grath's ' Gardener,' a small cabinet, is also fine, and, with two 
other sheep-pictures by him, exemplifies a free, loose rendering of 
foliage ; but his clief-d'ceuvre is ' On the Threshold,' charming in 
colour, beautifully drawn and expressive, while the landscape seen 
through the open cabin-door is well composed. Mr. Magrath has 
a leaning to over-elaboration, which we sometimes feel may de- 
tract from his strength, but this picture shows that force and finish 
are not incompatible. 

Some of the most remarkable figures in the collection are those 
of Mr. Thomas Eakins, whose ' Study of Negroes ' (92) must 
arrest attention alike by its drawing, colour, and typical quality. 
Its action is finely rendered, and its individuality so marked that 
we believe its painter to have great possibilities before him. Two 
other and smaller works, 'Fifty Years ago' (186) and 'Seventy 
Years ago ' (237), are in like way fine, the latter especially proving 
that delicacy does not of necessity mean weakness. Here is a 
work whose texture, tone, shadows, folds, and sentiment, are all 
well rendered, while near it hangs Mr. A. A. Anderson's ' Garden- 
Scene in Seville' (221), so crude and coarse in colour that it is 
most hurtful to the eye, a glaring fault also exemplified in the 
same artist's ' Bazaar ' (271). Brilliancy need not imply discord. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey's ' Rose in October ' (12) strikes us somewhat 
in the light of an affectation, and is not taking either in treatment 
or type. It is not at all equal to his much less ambitious but much 
better ' Study ' (74), which possesses true quality. 

Tofano's 'Reverie' (252) is rather conventional in idea, and 
leans to that licentiousness of colour now in vogue. Still there is 
a certain sweetness in the face, which Mr. E. K. Johnson fails of 
obtaining in his ' New Ring ' (242), which is not up to the stand- 
ard of his last year's contribution. 

A noteworthy picture, exceedingly striking and realistic, if some- 



what unworthy in motive, is 'The Ballet,' by Degas, a leader 
among the French " impressionists " in Art. A small figure, ' The 
Colour-Bearer ' (274), by Detaille, is a sample of what we get here 
as his characteristic work, whereas we have a right to demand 
from an artist of his standing something beyond the mere skilful 
rendering of a figure as such. 

Mr. Ivan P. Pranishnikoff has three very clever works in this 
exhibition. His ' Birthday ' is full of nerve and action, and beauti- 
fully drawn, even if a little harsh in colour, while ' Our Special Cor- 
respondent ' is exquisite, reminding one of Detaille in quality and 
finish, but not in the least striking one as an imitation. The hand 
of the correspondent conveys the feeling of numbness very subtly, 
and the snow-clad landscape is clear and beautiful. Mr. George 
Gibson's 'Waiting for the Carriage' and 'Grandmother's Legacy' 
are pleasing in colour and idea. 

These, with a strong sketch of ' A Huguenot,' by Tomasi, a 
' Figure,' by Begnani, and quite a number of figure-pictures by 
Mr. Satteriee, one of which, ' Old Ballads ' (149), marks an advance 
on his part, almost complete the list of what specially calls for 
comment so far as water-colours proper are concerned. We have 
one point, however, to notice, and that is the peculiar adaptability 
of water-colours to the painting of flowers, leafage, and birds. Miss 
Fidelia Bridges, Miss Teresa Hegg, W. H. Willcox, and a number 
of others, illustrate this fact on the Academy walls. Freshness 
and purity belong in a high degree to aquarelles, and, while for 
more important and suggestive work we prefer oils, as possessing 
more permanent and liberal qualities, we desire to see water- 
colours used for the subtile and delicate purposes to which they 
may be legitimately applied. Artists, we think, are coming to see 
that there is a "thus far and no farther," and this present exhibi- 
tion proves the fact. 

The room devoted to black and white, /. e., crayon, charcoal, 
pencil-drawings, etchings, engraving, and works of a similar kind, 
is this year replete with interest, and, with one or two notably ex- 
celling exceptions, much more equal in its entirety than the rest of 
the exhibition. In the field of etching, which, it would seem, will 
no longer be permitted to lie comparatively fallow, the chief con- 
tributors are Mr. Swain Giffoid, Mr. C. H. Miller, Mr. P. Moran, 
Mr. Farrer, and Mr. J. D. Smillie. 

If these gentlemen will allow the suggestion, we think they 
might all be struck by the virile, artistic, and unlaboured cha.racter 
of Mr. Whistler's work, which is simply above criticism, and also 
by examples of Mr. Seymour Haden, whose etching after Turner's 
' Calais Pier ' (463), as well as his smaller contributions, is opu- 
lent and liberal in suggestion of colour and strength. The great 
and manifest troubles with our etchers are an indecision and a lack 
of that individuality and freedom which constitute the value of this 
kind of work. There is strong evidence of a careful study of Ap- 
pian, Jacque and others on the part of our artists, which, provided 
they do not remain in the rut, may not prove hurtful to them 
eventually, but which renders their present attempts inconsistent 
with one another, and expressive of no individual character. 

The perfect yet unlaboured drawing of men like Detaille, Knaus, 
and Vibert, is worthy of careful study on the part of many of our 
native artists. Mr. C. S. Reinhart contributes a duplex black and 
white, ' Noon and Midnight ' (474), the midnight half of which is 
strong and well rendered, if somewhat unpleasant in sentiment; 
and Mr. Abbey also has one or two expressive, though, in details, 
crude figure-pieces. Of the engraving after John La Farge, by 
Henry Marsh (504), it can only be said that we do not know 
whether to admire most the strong typical and artistic meaning 
of the figures and the excellent technical skill manifested on the 
artist's part, or the very faithful and craftsmanlike rendering of 
the engraver. Another reproduction of the same artist's work 
is also fine ; the butterflies are beautiful, and the subtile meaning 
of this piece of decorative drawing, ' Sounds of Sorrow,' brought 
out effectually. 

Four head-studies from life, apparently in pencil, by Richard 
Gross, have a power and mastery over outline drawing that must 
attract attention, and evidence a strong ability of characterisation. 
One or two black-and-white drawings, by J. Kelly, are among the 
most effective of native works in the collection. ' Measuring at the 
Roll-way ' (568) is a capital translation of action, and has about it a 
breadth and suggestion so often the main desideratum in this spe- 
cies of work, and the same may be said for 'The First Stroke' 
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(462). Many of the drawings are sweet and pleasant, but simply 
deficient in the main requisites of works of art and faltering in exe- 
cution. This does not apply to Mr. Hopkinson Smith's charcoals, 
which are admirable — the more so that their artist ranks as an 
amateur— and assert their power and equality even from the alti- 
tude to which most of them have been raised. They display on 
Mr. Smith's part a sincere feeling for Nature and a comprehension 
of variety in landscape, which in other parts of the exhibition is not 
seldom conspicuous by its absence. ' Bald-Mountain Rocks ' (476), 
• A Mountain Pasture ' (482), and ' Among the Leaves ' (483), are 
all distinct in character. The first mentioned of these is the most 
complete as a composition by reason of its simplicity ; the second 
named has a deficiency of colour, which suggests winter ; and the 
latter might be improved by a closer study of tree-form. It is easy. 



however, to discover flaws, and Mr. Smith's love for Art will prob- 
ably lead him onward. 

In alluding to specific examples, we would like to call attention 
to Mr. Swain Gilford's " First Impressions of Etching of Zinc Plate 
of Picture ' Lagoon of Venice ' " (47), which, to our mind, had bet- 
ter remain in that state, as it has a simplicity and force which 
elaboration would probably efface. Mr. Reinhart's little ' Why am 
I not beautiful ? ' (545), and Mr. Dielman's head, are two of the 
best specimens of this work, the first in its simple conciseness, the 
latter in its indication of texture. A more extended study of the 
exhibition might reveal other excellences, but, if we have indicated 
some points that may prove profitable, or act as stimulants to study, 
we have done all that we could hope to achieve at this time. 

John Moran. 



ART AT THE CROYDON CONGRESS. 



EVEN the commonplace town of Croydon was attractive on 
the bright winter mornings of the Church Congress week, 
and in spite of the ugliness of the Congress Hall. The Eccle- 
siastical Exhibition, held in a skating rink, was scarcely a good 
representation of that branch of Art in England, although it 
contained many beautiful objects. Numerous examples of good 
brass work were shown. A copy, made for the Duke of Bedford, 
of the great eagle once at Newstead, now in Southwell Minster, 
attracted much attention. This ancient eagle, with its strange 
unfledged form and grotesque head, has been faithfully repro- 
duced ; but had the artist lived some centuries later, when 
designers were more skilled in representing animals, he would 
surely not have been satisfied without conveying a more dig- 
nified idea of the royal bird who was to bear the Book of Books 
upon his wings. There were several eagles in brass and oak 
exhibited. A brass one, designed for Chester, is a beautiful 
bird, though treated in a simple and early style ; the rest of the 
lectern is too florid and ornamental ; the figures also do not 
seem to suit the eagle in style. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery was represented by several vest- 
ments and altar-cloths ; but the sisterhoods did not exhibit, nor 
did a firm of decorators who might have sent good specimens, 
and from whom I heard they " did not care to have their things 
copied:" a curious objection, which might prove a hindrance, 
if often brought forward, to the improvement of Art by exhibition. 
The richest altar-cloth was one from Flanders, embroidered, I 
was told, by men. The ground is of crimson damask, the 
sprays and patterns are in dull rich green and gold thread. The 
English altar-cloths were rather ordinary, and not the best that 
our Art can show. There were numbers of embroidered bags, and 
several stoles ; also many specimens of very beautiful embroidery 
on fine linen, some in white, and some in geometrical patterns 
of red, worked in chainstitch with very fine thread. The church 
vestment stalls had hung up a sort of portrait gallery to illus- 
trate various styles : here were Laud, Cardinal Wolsey, and 
Bishop Wilberforce in all the dignity of his robes. 

On the opposite side of the building were some specimens of 
ancient embroidery. A set of narrow worn mats had been 
used for kneeling in the church at Catworth, Huntingdonshire. 
They were for sale, to help towards the restoration of the 
church, and it is thought that they may have been made from 
ancient vestments. A figure of a king or saint appears on 
pach, and on some is a shield with a coat of arms. The work 
is very delicate and fine, and though faded the colours are 
easily to be distinguished; they contrasted strongly with the 
gay tints of a piece of nun's embroidery close by, where the 
figures are as gaudy as dyes and gilded thread can make them. 

The school of church embroidery, Wimbledon, sent a curious 
hunting scene, said to have been worked by a daughter of 
Charles I. Glass painting was to be studied in varied styles ; 



Hardman's great window for S. Neot's, which gained a medal 
at Philadelphia, was hung in such a bad light the general 
eifect could not be seen. In a recess with a better light was a 
small east window designed by Mr. Seddon. In consequence 
of limited space it had to be hung in two pieces, and so near 
the ground that it was not easy to judge of the effect of the 
very rich and fine colouring when in its proper place in a 
chancel. It is a remarkable window, with intense but harmo- 
nious colouring, and none of the gaudy tinting so often seen 
in brightly- coloured modem glass. There is scarcely any 
painting on the glass, but the picture is formed of coloured 
pieces of glass only, as in a mosaic. The design in itself is 
beautiful : the upper part represents the Adoration, and the 
group of the Virgin and Child is treated in a rather unusual 
manner; the Infant is held aloft in his mother's arms, and his 
hands are outstretched as on the cross. The three lower lights 
represent our Lord bearing the cross, S. Anne and S. Mary. 
But the window is not likely to be generally admired ; the 
figures are small, and broken up into fragments by the profuse 
introduction of lead. Let us imitate as far as possible the quality 
of the blue and ruby glass made by the early glass painters, 
but why should we not make use of our superior means of 
producing pieces of a larger size ? Here, for instance, we have 
a robe of one shade cut up into little pieces and put together 
again with heavy leading; and in small faces the line round 
the hair is very disfiguring. But this window is true glass 
painting, and it answers its purpose in that it is transparent. 

Between the divisions of Mr. Seddon's window was hung one 
which might be called a thoroughly pretty window, and it is a 
good window also. The tone is very quiet, with pale yellow and 
white ground ; the design is after Albert Diirer. The lead 
work of this window is a contrast to that of its mediaeval neigh- 
bour ; the figures are of large size, but the crowned head of the 
Virgin, and the head and shoulders of the Child on her knee, 
are all in one piece of glass. It is a window that most people 
would look at with pleasure, and almost without criticism. 
Close by was a cartoon for a window, by Mayer, of Munich ; 
not a pleasing design, and containing a large space of checked 
pavement in very indifferent perspective. The Bohemian win- 
dows in the roof of a part of the building had a vulgar look 
and appeared to be what are called "transparencies." 

In one corner of the Exhibition was a stall that called itself 
" Art needlework," but had too evidently nothing to do with the 
School of Art embroidery : its favourite colour seemed to be 
orange, and its principal feature a dreadful owl upon a banner- 
screen in the worst style of fancy work. How it got into an 
ecclesiastical exhibition it is difficult to say. Some good speci- 
mens of mosaic were shown, and models of fonts ; also many 
objects connected with funerals. 

A Visitor. 



